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SOME SCULPTURES FROM KOPTOS IN PHILADELPHIA. 



During the winter of 1894, Mr. Flinders-Petrie explored the 
site of ancient Koptos, (the modern town of Kuft), some thirty 
miles north of Thebes, on the 26th parallel. 

This was at all times the point from which caravans started on 
their w^ay to the Red Sea. It stood at the head of the two desert 
roads that led, one through the Hammamat Valley, due east, and 
the other to Berenice, to the southeast, and was, therefore, the 
centre of commerce and the point of contact from earliest times 
with Arabia and Southern Asia, as well as with the coast of 
Somali, Eastern Africa, known to the ancient Egyptians as the 
Land of Punt — the Divine or Holy Land. 

Although monumental traces of kings of the Old Empire were 
recovered — notably those of Khufu, Pepi I, and Pepi Neferkara — 
the earliest sculptures sent by Mr. Petrie to the department of 
Archeology and Paleontology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
date from the reign of Antef V Nefer-Kheperu-Re, of the xi 
Dynasty, who reigned about 2875 b. c. 

At Koptos King Antef V seems to have rebuilt or added to 
the ancient temple, and much of the stone work of his edifice was 
in the course of time used, as was common in Egypt, by his suc- 
cessors as building material for subsequent improvements or 
additions. 

At least forty sculptured limestone slabs, most of which are 
small and thin — such as the five in the collection now in Phila- 
delphia — were found turned face down, having been used to form 
the pavement of a later hall (probably of the xn dynasty). The 
thinness of these has led Mr. Petrie to think that the Antef Tem- 
ple was of brick faced with limestone. Some of the slabs are 
incised, others carved in bas-relief and the workmanship is fine. 
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The subjects represented usually treat of King Antef and of his 
offerings to Min, God of Koptos, to Horos, and to a goddess. 
Those here referred to are carved in relief. One represents the 
flying sun-disc with " Neter-Behuted " on either side. This once 
formed the lintel of a door-way. The others respectively give the 
cartouche, names and titles as well as the "Ka" name of the 
monarch. 

An interest especially attaches to these Koptos slabs, as with 
the exception of a few small fragments in the Ghizeh Museum., 




Fig. 39. — Statue of the Ptolemaic Period. 
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they are the only temple wall-sculptures, other than those of 
funeral shrines, yet known of the period anterior to the xviii 
dynasty. 1 

Among the larger and most important objects in the collection 
is a sandstone statue of the Ptolemaic period, found in the back of 
the temple temenos (Fig. 39). The feet are missing and the head was 
broken off at the neck, but fits exactly on the body. It is most 
un-Egyptian in its artistic treatment. Had it been found in the 
Mediterranean region and had the head been lost, it must un- 
doubtedly have been ascribed to the Archaic period of Cypriote 
art, when Asiatic influence w T as most strongly felt. The stiff*, 
conventional attitude, the long, clinging fringed garment showing 
the slightest possible suggestion of drapery, the position of the 
arms, undetached from the body, are almost puzzling when con- 
sidered in connection with the prettily formed head. This is 
encircled by a wreath of rosettes or daisies, beneath which ap- 
pears a fine fringe of curled hair, falling over the forehead. 
Although circlets decorated with rosettes were w T orn by Egyp- 
tian women in the earliest times — as may be seen for instance on 
the well-known statue of Nefert found at Mediim, as well as on 
the mummies of the princesses of the xn dynasty, whose unopened 
tombs were discovered by M. de Morgan at Dashour in 1894 — at 
no time was the hair thus treated by the Egyptian artists ; and we 
are again led to remember the Cypriote statues of the fifth cen- 
tury, in which the influence of Greece is plainly betrayed. Here 
as in some of those statues 2 the outer corner of the eyes is slightly 
oblique — no doubt with a view to giving the face a pleasant ex- 
pression and to bringing the eyes into symmetry with the mouth. 
But the whole treatment of the hair, and the graceful rounded 
lines of the charming face of our specimen, remind us that the 
artist not only belonged to a school of art influenced by Greece, 
but to a period of higher artistic development. A head given by 
Dr. Eichter in Kypros, the Bible and Homer n, pi. ccxv, wears a 
very similar wreath. The fringe of hair, however, is curled in 
stiff locks instead of a curly fringe. He ascribes it to the v cen- 
tury. 

1 See Mr. Petrie's Catalogue of a Collection from the Temple of Koptos, exhibited 
in the Edwards Library— University Coll., London, 1894. 

2 Perrot et Chipiez, Hist, de VArt, III, p. 537, fig. 363. 
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The individual whose statue is now here, was probably of 
Egyptian blood: at least the east of features with its full lips, 
large eyes, and smooth contours is of the type designated by Mr. 
Petrie, in his valuable collection of Ethnic types, as high caste 
Egyptian or Punite — the term being used as derived from Punt, 
the name given by the Egyptians to the land and district of the Red 
Sea whence the Poeni or Phoenicians and cognate peoples traced 
their origin. The specimen is interesting. Dating from a time when 
Hellenic art had reached its fullest development, but found in a 
remote locality where Hellenic influence must have been weak- 
ened by other influences, it gives us one more warning not to be 
too ready to ascribe to the Archaic period works of uncertain 
provenance, offering Archaic features. Did we not know its pre- 
cise historical horizon, we should, I think, be tempted to ascribe 
this statue to Cyprus and to a considerably earlier period than 
that to which we know it to belong. 




Fig. 40. — Head of Caracalla. 



Another interesting piece in the series from Koptos is a colossal 
head of the Roman Emperor Caracalla (a. d. 211) wearing the royal 
asp of the Egyptian kings (Fig. 40). Tt was found at the foot of a 
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flight of steps leading to the temple. It is most repulsive in its 
expression and is evidently a good portrait. On seeing the rough, 
brutal face, the scowling eyes, the deep farrows between the 
brows, no one will feel inclined to doubt the truth of the accounts 
handed down by history, with regard to the cruelty of the despot. 
The head is of syenite, it weighs about 300 lbs. ; and faint traces 
of red paint still remain. As far as I know, no other portrait 
head of Caracalla has been found in Egypt and the specimen is 
unique also as regards material. 

The collection moreover includes some fragments from the 
temple of Amen-em-hat I, xn dynasty, and a set of foundation 
deposits of Thothmes III — pottery, bronze implements, etc. ; many 
fragments and minor objects of more or less interest, and a num- 
ber of flint implements found at various depths in the town. 

Sara Y. Stevenson. 

Dep't of Archaeology and Palaeontology, 
University of Pennsylvania. 



